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mind. He was also the barometer of Congress thought
and opinion.
On those nights when we were both on late duty
I sipped hot tea with him, discussed a variety of politi-
cal subjects and learned a lot from him. One night I
told him of the misgivings with which I viewed
Gandhi's new attitude.
"There is nothing new in Gandhi's attitude/' he said.
"It is based on his nonviolence."
"How can one speak of nonviolence in the midst of
total war?"
"At what other time should one speak of it? Non-
violence to be fully tried must be put to the severest
test,"
"Hitler and the Japs are different from the British/'
I said. "Behind the British government there was al-
ways the conscience of the people. That factor does not
come into play with the Nazis and the Japanese. Don't
you see what Hitler has done to the Jews?"
"How do you know that these stories of Jewish perse-
cution are true? They may only be British propaganda,"
Like many Indians, he had come to a stage when he
was unwilling to concede anything to the British, not
even the benefit of a doubt.
We talked that night of the resolution and of the
reception it would receive.
"Do you think Jawahar will support it?" I asked.
"In the end Jawahar always does what Gandhi
wants."
"With his international outlook how can he support
it? What about his international socialism? Is he going
to fold up on his convictions?"
"Jawahar may have convictions. Every intelligent
man has. But in terms of Gandhi, Jawahar reacts emo-